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To  all  who,  with  him,  love  the  sweetest  of  the  New 
Hampshire  lakes,  this  little  book  is  respectfully  dedi- 
cated by 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


This  little  volume  is  not  a  guide-book ;  it  is  rather  a 
study  of  nature,  from  the  standpoint  of  one  of  her  loveli- 
est retreats.  No  nook  in  New  England,  outside  of 
the  northern  wilds,  is  nearer  to  nature's  heart,  than  is 
Pasquaney.  It  is  almost  as  nature  left  it ;  it  has  lost 
none  of  its  primal  sweetness,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  weary 
journey  away  into  the  shaggy,  uncomfortable  wilder- 
ness. It  offers  to  its  lovers  a  fresh,  ideal  retreat,  where 
they  may  spend  the  summer  months  arnid  the  rarest 
sylvan  beauties,  and  where  the}'  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  within  easy  distance  from  home,  surrounded  by  all 
the  comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  of  life. 

The  author  has  not  aimed  to  make  the  book  exhaus- 
tive, to  make  it  a  handbook  merely.  If  the  reader 
wishes  information,  simply,  he  can  easily  procure  a 
guide-book.  It  is  rather  a  disjointed  set  of  musings, 
gathered  in  the  long,  dream -compelling  dog-days,  when 
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the  lazy  ripples  were  lapsing  on  the  beaches  and  a  haze 
hung  over  mountain  and  meadow.  It  is  a  summer 
book,  light  and  dreamy,  with  no  other  aim  than  to 
make  its  reader  a  lover  of  the  scenes  which  it  de- 
scribes. 

The  author  has  taken  the  liberty  to  depart  from  the 
old  nomenclature  in  several  instances.  He  has  used, 
throughout,  Pasquaney,  for  the  more  orthodox  New- 
found.  He  is,  of  course,  aware  that  such  a  course  is 
perilous,  and  yet,  no  one  can  be  offended,  and  few  be 
misled.  Cliff  Isle  has  been  used  instead  of  the  disgust- 
ing Hog  Island,  and  the  long  tongue  of  land  extend- 
ing from  Crescent  Beach  toward  Belle  Isle  has  been 
christened  Breezy  Point. 

The  nine  square,  full-page  illustrations  are  from 
photographs  taken  by  W.  W.  Nicholas  of  Bristol.  The 
other  bits  of  Pasquaney  scenery  were  photographed  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wellington,  to  whom  the  book  and  the 
author  owe  much. 

Any  one  wishing  a  complete  guide  to  the  region 
about  Pasquaney  can  do  no  better  than  to  procure  a 
copy  of  Musgrove's  "Guide  to  Bristol  and  Pasquaney 
Lake."     This  is  a  handbook  for  the  mountain  climber 
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and  the  pleasure  seeker  generally,  containing  all  the 
information  one  can  ask  for,  including  a  summary  of 
all  the  leading  features  of  the  region,  with  tables  of 
distances,  routes  and  boarding  houses,  and  full  de- 
scriptions of  the  views  from  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 
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PASQUANEY. 


The  Iiake. 

^^  ASQUANEY  is    the    hermit    of   the  New  Hamp- 

shire  lakes.     While  Winuipesaukee,  Squam  and 

Sunapee    have     resounded    with    the  gay   notes 

of  summer  travel,  and  have  for  years   received 

the  homage  of  all  lovers  of  sylvan  beauty,  this  lake,  in 

many  respects  the  peer  of  them  all,  burdened  with  an 

uncouth  name,   difficult  of  access,  and   until  recently 

without  sufficient  accommodations  for  those  who  would 

summer  on  its  shores,  has   slumbered    neglected,  un- 

praised,    unsung.     It   has   every   charm   to   allure  the 

lover  of  nature.     Fed  by  mountain  springs,  its  waters 

are  as  pure  and  sparkling  as  those  of  famed  Tahoe ;  the 

cordon  of  mountains  that  guard  it  is  almost  as  grand 

as  the  Trossachs  about  the  Scottish  lochs ;  the  forests 

that   meet   almost  its  entire  marge  give  it   an  almost 
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Adirondack  wilduess,  while  sportsmen  leave  the 
famous  Rangeley  Lakes  for  the  superior  fishing  on 
its  waters.  And  yet  this  forest  tarn  is  scarce  five 
hours  from  Boston,  the  heart  of  New  England. 

To  the  lover  of  romance  or  the  student  of  bygone 
days,  Pasquaney  has  little  to  offer.  It  is  a  lake  with- 
out legends,  a  lake  almost  without  a  history.  It  has 
only  the  suspicion  of  an  Indian  name.  There  is  no 
authentic  record  of  its  discovery ;  it  is  not  associated 
with  any  of  the  early  Indian  wars ;  there  are  only 
vague  traditions  concerning  the  first  half  century  that 
it  was  known  to  the  whites,  and  even  these  are  of  a 
provokingly  ordinary  nature.  Its  associations  have  all 
been  quiet  and  commonplace  ;  no  stirring  event,  as  far 
as  we  know,  has  ever  taken  place  on  its  shores  ;  no  em- 
inent person  has  ever  been  associated  with  it ;  its  name 
is  unknown  to  story  and  song. 

To  the  majority  of  summer  wanderers,  who  drift  to 
its  shores,  it  is  a  discovery.  It  is  to  them,  indeed, 
a  Newfound  lake,  yet  its  very  obscurity  is  its  charm. 
It  is  delightful  to  find  in  the  centre  of  New  Hampshire 
a  lake  that  has  all  the  beauty  and  freshness,  with 
which  nature  first  embellished  it.     For  time  has  dealt 
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very  gently  with  our  lake.  The  rough  hand  of  civili- 
zation, that  has  torn  the  settings  from  many  of  na- 
ture's most  dainty  gems,  has  spared  it.  One  may 
stand  on  Mayhew  or  Belle  Isle,  facing  the  north  or  the 
west,  and  see  a  landscape  that  has  changed  but  little 
since  the  days  of  Passaconaway.  There  are  vast  forests 
about  Cardigan  and  Bear  mountains,  where  an  axe  has 
never  rung,  and  the  sluggish  windings  of  Fowler's 
River  are  as  wild  and  solitary  as  any  stream  in  the 
forests  of  Maine. 

One  does  not  have  to  examine  the  relief  map  in  the 
State-house  to  discover  that  the  lake  lies  in  an  irregular 
basin,  like  a  lake  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  with  high  hills 
and  mountains  rising  sharply  from  its  shores  on  every 
h?nd.  Aside  from  the  farms  on  Whittemore's  Point 
and  at  rare  intervals  on  the  Bridgewater  side,  its 
shores  are  as  nature  left  them.  Beyond,  on  the  western 
side,  arise  the  wooded  and  precipitous  domes  of  the 
Bear  Mountain  and  Sugarloaf,  with  the  scarred,  majes- 
tic Cardigan  in  the  rear.  To  the  north,  at  a  distance,  is 
the  long  ridge  of  Tenney  Hill  with  Ward's  Hill  further 
to  the  right,  while  in  the  distance,  like  a  blue  wreath  of 
smoke  on  a  summer  day,  stand  the  distant  Franconias. 
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On  the  eastern  side  is  the  high  wall  of  the  Bridgewater 
hills,  with  the  sharp  crest  of  Bristol  Peak  to  the  south. 

Approach  it  as  you  may,  Pasquaney  bursts  upon  you 
in  an  unexpected  manner,  not  all  at  once  with  a  bound 
of  the  heart,  as  the  eye  suddenly  takes  in  its  whole 
expanse,  but  slowly.  Making  its  acquaintance  is  a 
series  of  surprises.  One  feels  the  thrill  of  discovery 
as  he  rounds  some  wooded  point  and  stands,  all  at  once, 
overlooking  a  little,  silent  bay,  or  as  he  catches,  between 
trees,  the  first  glimpse  of  Cardigan. 

From  Bristol,  the  railroad  terminus,  to  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  is  two  miles — a  delightful  drive.  At  first, 
through  the  busy  streets  of  a  typical  New  F^ngland 
village,  by  shops,  sending  out  the  yell  of  the  buzz-saw 
or  the  growl  of  the  planer ;  by  pulp  and  paper  and 
woolen  mills  ;  always  up  with  a  gentle  ascent,  following 
the  little  stream,  the  parent  of  the  town.  Then  the  road 
becomes  more  lonelv.  The  hills  draw  nearer.  One 
catches  glimpses  of  the  river  through  the  underbush, 
foaming  and  sparkling.  Up  there  on  the  hillside  they 
tell  us  that  there  is  a  deserted  silver  mine,  a  tunnel 
bored  300  feet  into  the  solid  rock.  Then  we  see  the 
rather  innocent-looking  dam  that  raises  the  entire  lake 
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some  ten  feet,  the  bursting  of  which  might  make 
of  Bristol  another  Johnstown  ;  then — the  lake. 

The  first  view  is  apt  to  be  disappointing.  A  motley 
collection  of  boat-houses  strikes  the  eye,  then  the  little 
bay  which  seems  to  be  the  whole  lake.  No  one  could 
guess  from  this  point  that  Mayhew  is  an  island,  and 
that  the  main  body  of  water  hides  behind  it.  The 
mythical  personages,  who  named  the  lake  "Newfound 
Pond,"  must  have  toiled  up  the  Bristol  stream,  and 
seen  it  first  from  this  point.  Then,  believing  that  they 
had  seen  the  entire  extent  of  its  waters,  they  probably 
turned  back,  leaving  their  new  find  burdened  with  the 
name  it  has  since  borne.  Had  they  first  seen  its  waters 
from  Whittemore's  Point,  or  from  the  Masquabec 
shore,  from  the  summit  of  Mayhew,  from  the  ledge  or 
Burns'  Hill,  they  could  not  have  left  it  with  the  name 
"Newfound  Pond," 

A  few  rods  farther  on,  and  Cardigan  looms  up  in  the 
west,  then  comes  the  alternating  experience  of  long 
stretches  of  forest-lined  road,  till  one  forgets  the  lake 
altogether,  then  long  reaches  of  lake  shore,  with  won- 
derful vistas  of  mountain  and  lake  and  forest.  If  one 
takes  the  western  shore  he  must  first  pass  through  the 
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aisles  of  au  ancient  hemlock  growth,  then  through  the 
meadows  of  Fowler's  River,  till  he  at  length  arrives  at 
the  most  picturesque  spot  of  all — "  the  ledge." 

Although  it  has  been  only  a  few  years  that  sufficient 
accommodations  have  been  offered  to  the  public,  yet 
now  it  has  a  large  number  of  admirers  who  come,  as 
regularly  as  the  summer,  to  its  shores,  and  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  increase  with  every  season  in  an 
almost  constant  ratio.  It  has  two  seasons,  and  it 
attracts  two  different  classes  of  people ;  when  the  ice 
goes  out  in  April  or  early  May,  when,  indeed,  only  a 
patch  of  clear  water  appears,  then  there  is  a  great 
bustling  of  boats  and  fishing  tackle,  and  the  spring 
sport  begins.  For  weeks  the  boats  and  lines  and  even 
the  bait  have  been  ready,  and  the  eager  fishermen  have 
scanned  the  sky  and  the  lake  each  morning  with  im- 
patience and  longing.  A  few  years  ago  not  a  fisher- 
man sought  its  shores,  and  trout  fishing  with  rod  and 
line  w^as  undreamed  of  on  its  waters,  yet  now  Pasqua- 
ney  has  a  reputation  among  the  New  England  lakes 
as  a  marvelous  fishing  ground,  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  sportsmen  who  seek  its  shores  with  the  regularity 
of  the  spring  birds. 
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The  fishermen  are  scarcely  gone  when  another  army 
appears.  These  are  the  true  lovers  of  the  lake,  who 
are  happy  when  on  its  bosom,  who  dream  away  the 
dog  days,  listening  to  its  rippling  waves.  To  these 
Pasquaney  appeals  as  no  other  lake  does.  If  one  loves 
it  at  all,  he  loves  it  passionately.  There  are  those  who 
have  loved  it  in  its  obscurity,  who  have  frequented  it 
for  years,  and  who  smile  softly  as  they  hear  the  ex- 
travagant praises  of  its  new  friends. 

To  those  whose  ideal  of  a  summer's  recreation  is 
the  gay  whirl  of  society  in  fashionable  resorts,  our  lake 
has  no  charms.  It  belongs  to  another  world.  But  if 
one  loves  mountain  scenery,  I  known  of  nothing 
grander  than  the  bald  peak  of  Cardigan,  as  seen  from 
Mayhew  or  the  Alexandria  meadows,  or  the  sullen 
dome  of  Sugar-loaf,  with  its  granite  wall  rising  almost 
perpendicular  from  the  water's  edge.  If  one  loves 
solitary  quiet,  the  pines  of  Belle  Isle  invite  him  to  na- 
ture's heart;  the  lily  coves  of  Fowler's  River  will  hide 
him,  or  he  may  dream  amid  the  wing-haunted  Alexan- 
dria meadows,  and  speculate  on  the  misty  fabric  of  the 
white  hills.  Here  are  perfect  beaches,  with  sand  as 
white  as  a  summer  cloud,  sloping  almost  impercepti- 
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bly  into  deep  water,  and  groves  of  white  birches  that 
stand  like  startled  faw^ns.  Who  loves  these  things  will 
leave  Pasquaney,  after  a  summer  by  its  waves,  with  a 
lighter  heart,  a  firmer  pulse,  and  a  soul  filled  with 
dreams. 
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flh,  lioGh  I^atPineT 

H,    LOCH    KATRINE, 

Thy  beauties  have  the  bards 
of  Scotia  sung 
From  days  untold ; 

And  every  clime  has  seen 
Thy  crystal  pool  by  mountains  overhung, 

Thy  tints  of  gold, — 
But  not  for  me  thy  charms,  fair  Loch  Katrine, 
For  I  will  dream  my  summer  days  away 
Where  on  the  beach  the  lazy  ripples  play 
Of  that  sweet  lake  unsung  and  half  unknown— 
Pasquaney,  'mid  the  forest  dells  alone. 

Why  cross  the  sea. 
To  view  the  Trossachs  wild  in  Scotia's  land? 
For  mile  on  mile 

The  rugged  mountains  free 
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About  my  lake  are  piled  on  every  hand, 
And  Ellen's  Isle 

Beneath  a  beetling  cliff  here  one  may  see, 

And  bare  and  lone  against  the  western  skies, 
Behold  the  sentry  peak,  Ben  Ledi  rise. 

Oh,  that  another  "Wizard  of  the  North" 

Might  rise  to  sound  their  modest  praises  forth  ! 

And  bright  Lemain, 
The  sad-souled  Byron  found  delight  in  thee, 

And  every  clime 

Has  joined  in  rapturous  strain, 
To  praise  fair  Como,  gem  of  Italy ; 

But  no  dark  crime 
Has  dyed  Pasquaney  with  unseemly  stain, 

For  on  my  lake  there  stands  no  dark  Chillon, 

With  dungeon  towers  to  dim  the  rays  of  morn, 
No  haughty  Rome  has  ever  ruled  by  thee. 
Thy  streams  are  fetterless,  thy  waves  are  free. 

O  mountain  lake, 
Would  I  could  free  thee  from  a  name  uncouth, 
And  could  restore 

The  name  that  thou  didst  take 
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From  that  dark  race  that  loved  thy  lonely  youth 
In  days  of  yore, 

The  name  that  hints  of  breezes  half  awake, 
The  voice  of  wild  ducks  sporting  in  the  flags, 
The  trout's  bold  leap,  the  rustling  birches  rags, 
The  honk  of  wild  geese  on  an  autumn  noon, 
The  wild  unearthly  laughter  of  the  loon. 
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III. 

Physical  Geography  and  Geology 
of  the  l^egion. 

IKE  MOST  of  the  New  England  lakes,  Pasquaney 
owes  its  existence  to  glacial  action.  It  is  confined 
not  by  ledges,  but  b}'  loose  till.  At  the  outlet, 
Newfound  River  has  cut  its  way  through  twentv- 
five  feet  of  this  till,  thus  showing  that  the  level  of  the 
lake  was  originally  twimty-five  feet,  at  least,  higher  than 
at  present.  Although  no  survey  has  ever  been  made  to 
determine  the  level  of  Foster  Pond,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  some  twenty-five  feet  above  that  of  Pas- 
quaney, which  means  that  the  Alexandria  meadows  and 
Foster  Pond  were  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  lake,  and 
that  the  outlet  was  then  through  South  Alexandria 
into  Smith's  River.  The  bed  of  this  ancient  river  is 
easily  traced.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  change  of 
outlet  was  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  beavers, 
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who  slightly  raised  the  level  of  the  lake,  by  a  dam  on 
this  ancient  cutlet,  causing  the  water  to  overflow  and 
cut  out  the  channel  of  Newfound  River.  As  Bristol 
village  owes  its  existence  to  this  river,  it  may  be  said, 
if  this  conjecture  be  true,  to  have  been  founded  b}' 
beavers. 

The  region  about  Pasquaney  abounds  in  fine  exam- 
ples of  erosion.  At  Kemp's  mill  in  Groton,  the  Cock- 
ermouth  has  cut  through  the  ledges,  forming  a  canyon 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  one  hundred  feet 
long.  The  gorge  at  Smith's  River  is  another  beautiful 
example,  also  the  pool  at  Welton's  Falls.  At  Kemp's 
mills,  and  along  the  Smith's  River  rapids,  pot-holes 
are  abundant. 

The  rocks  about  the  lake  belong  to  the  Montalban 
series,  and  include  feruginous  schists,  the  fiborite 
schists,  and  the  White  Mountain  schists  and  gneisses. 
The  rocky  mass  of  Cardigan  belongs  to  the  Lawrentian 
series,  being  entirely  of  porphyritic  gneiss.  Cardigan 
belongs  to  the  oldest  formations  in  New  England. 
When  it  first  lifted  its  head  from  the  prim£eval  ocean, 
the  air  was  dense  with  gases,  and  the  whole  continent 
of  North  America  was  submerged,  save  an  elbow  run- 
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ning  from  British  America,  and  here  and  there  a  rocky 
island,  the  top  of  some  future  peak.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire at  this  time  the  onl}''  land,  save  a  few  detached 
masses,  was  a  narrow  island  running  from  Cardigan  to 
Sunapee.  Mt.  Washington  and  the  White  Mountain 
group  belong  to  another  formation,  and  did  not  emerge 
until  another  age. 

The  whole  region  about  Pasquaney  is  rich  in  miner- 
als, and  offers  a  delightful  field  to  the  amateur  geol- 
ogist. Alexandria  is  noted  for  mica  crystals ;  Bristol 
for  graphite  and  galenite ;  Hebron  for  audalusite ; 
Groton  for  blue,  green,  yellow,  beryl,  muscovite  crys- 
tals, large  felspar  crystals,  columbite  and  quartz  crys- 
tals. Grafton  is  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  state 
in  mineral  deposits,  and  no  collector  of  rare  minerals 
should  neglect  to  visit  it. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  state  geological  sur- 
vey, Pasquaney  is  seven  miles  long,  and  two  and  one- 
half  wide  at  its  widest  point ;  it  contains  eight  square 
miles  and  is  597  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  Jits  course  of  two  miles.  Newfound  River  falls  238 
feet,  falling  105  feet  from  the  village  to  the  Pemige- 
wasset,    a   distance  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a   mile. 
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Smith's  River  flows  fifteen  miles  through  Danbury, 
Hill,  Alexandria  and  Bristol,  and  falls  over  100  feet 
during  the  last  half  mile. 
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IV. 
The  Indians. 

BV.  WIIvIvIAM  LITTLE,  of  Manchester,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  foremost  living  authority  on  the 
history  of  the  New  Hampshire  Indians,  says  : 
"The  Indians  of  Northern  Massachusetts  and  of 
New  Hampshire  were  known,  before  the  country  was 
settled  by  white  men.  as  Nipmucks,  a  word  derived  from 
"nipe,"  fresh  water,  and  "auke"  a  place,  which, 
translated  into  English,  means  fresh-water  Indians. 
*  *  *  In  the  time  of  Lovewell's  war,  when  Massa  - 
chusetts  paid  large  bounties  for  Indian  scalps,  all  the 
Nipmucks  in  southern  New  Hampshire  moved  to  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State.  Against  these 
nearly  all  the  scout  expeditions  of  that  period  were 
directed.  In  three  years,  more  than  twenty  companies 
of  armed  soldiers  went  tramping  through  the  north 
woods." 

It  is  from  the  journals  of  some  of  these  companies 
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that  the  first  authentic  reference  to  our  lake  is  found. 
Nearly  all  of  them  followed  the  old  Indian  route  up  the 
Pemigewasset,  toting  their  canoes  over  the  "long 
carry,"  from  near  the  foot  of  the  Bristol  falls  to  the 
head  of  Fellows'  Falls  in  Bristol.  This  route  had  been 
a  favorite  one  with  the  Indians  for  centuries.  It  was 
the  natural  highway  between  northern  New  England 
and  the  coast,  and  in  later  years  many  a  weary  captive 
was  dragged  over  it.  "It  was  over  this  route  that  the 
captors  of  Hannah  Dustin  were  travelling  in  1697,  and 
but  for  her  heroism  in  dispatching  her  captors  on  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Contoocook  River,  she,  un- 
doubtedly, would  have  passed  her  next  night  at  the 
foot  of  the  '  long  carrying  place.'  " 

Among  the  more  than  twenty  scouting  expeditions 
up  the  Pemigewasset,  spoken  of  above,  we  have  frag- 
mentary records  of  several,  and  a  full  journal  of  at 
least  two.  In  1703-4  Col.  Tyng  of  Chelmsford,  Mass., 
went  with  his  rangers  on  snowshoes  to  the  camp  of 
the  Indians  a^jiong  the  mountains  and  secured  five 
scalps.  Following  him,  Col.  Winthrop  Hilton,  Capt. 
Wright,  Col.  Walton  and  many  others  went  up  the 
river  at  various  times,  and  there  is  a  record  that  one 
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partly  surprised  and  killed  eight  Indians  without  los- 
ing a  single  man. 

In  the  spring  of  1712,  Capt.  Thomas  Baker,  who  had 
made  an  expedition  from  old  Newbury  up  the  Connec- 
ticut to  the  Cohos  intervals,  came  back  down  the 
Pemigewasset.  At  Baker's  River,  he  surprised  the 
Indians,  there  encamped,  killed  their  chief  and  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  down  the  river. 

"Near  the  Webster  place  in  Bridgewater  the  Indians, 
having  rallied,  overtook  them  and  here  another  fight 
ensued.  The  Indians  were  repulsed  with  loss,  but 
fearing  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  as  the  number  of  the 
Indians  was  constantly  increasing,  the  party  made  a 
forced  march  till  the  foot  of  the  '  long  carrying  place  ' 
was  reached.  It  is  said  that  'having  crossed  the 
river,'  i,  e.  reached  the  Bristol  side,  the  men  declared 
they  could  go  no  further  without  rest  and  food,  and  a 
halt  was  made.  Here  the  sagacity  of  the  Indian  guides 
was  exhibited.  They  said  that  every  man  must  build 
as  many  fires  as  he  could  and  use  four  or  five  forked 
sticks  in  cooking  his  pork  and  leave  them  beside  the 
fire  as  the  Indians  would  count  these  sticks  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  in  the  party.     This  was  done,  and  the 
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Indians  concluded  the  party  was  too  large  for  them  to 
attack  and  so  gave  up  the  pursuit." 

This  is  the  only  Indian  battle  that  is  known  to  have 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 

March  31,  1725,  Capt.  Eleazer  Tyng  of  Chelmsford, 
now  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,  marched  for  the  head- 
waters of  the  Merrimack.  On  April  14th,  he  made 
this  entry  in  his  journal:  "Traveled  one  mile  and  saw 
a  camp  [in  Sanbornton]  that  looked  new;  but  could 
not  cross  the  river  by  reason  of  falls ;  a  mile  further  up 
we  made  a  raft  and  sent  over  and  found  it  done  last 
sumer.  Sent  a  scout  3  miles  up  a  small  river  [per- 
haps Smith's]  who  found  where  they  had  lived  and 
hunted  last  spring  and  sumer,  but  no  newer  sign — an-  >■ 
other  to  a  Pond  [Newfound  Lake]  who  discovered 
nothing." 

This  is  the  first  authentic  reference  we  have  to  the 
lake.  One  is  impressed,  when  reading  an}^  of  these 
scout  journals,  with  the  cold-blooded,  business-like 
way  these  men  pursued  their  human  game.  The  find- 
ing of  Indian  signs  is  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  as 
a  hunter  speaks  of  the  signs  of  game.  It  is  hard  to 
realize,  now,  the  terrible  hatred  which  the  settlers  bore 
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toward  the  Indians.  Perhaps  they  had  reason  for  this 
feeling.  Capt.  Tyng's  father,  Col.  Jonathan  Tyng,  and 
his  brother,  Maj.  John  Tyng,  had  both  been  killed  by 
Indians,  the  latter  in  1711. 

Four  days  after  Capt.  Tyng  had  passed  over  the 
"long  carry,"  Capt.  John  White  and  his  langers 
camped  on  Bristol  soil.  He  speaks  in  his  journal  un- 
der the  date  April  18,  1725  of  crossing  "2  great  streams 
[Smith's  River  and  Newfound]  that  run  into  the 
Meremock  river  *  *  one  comes  out  of  a  great  pond 
that  some  indens  say  is  3  days'  journey  round  it,  the 
land  is  very  full  of  great  hills  and  mountains,  and 
very  rocky.  Abundance  of  sprus  and  hemlock  and 
far  and  some  brch  and  mapols  and  we  campt." 

Mr.  Little  writes  that  "at  the  time  of  Lovewell's 
war  the  Indians  must  have  been  numerous  in  the  Pem- 
igewasset  country.  All  scout  journals  speak  of  finding 
many  signs  of  them.  *  *  Much  is  said  about  Indian 
canoes  made  of  birch  bark.  It  was  a  common  thing  to 
carry  them  from  the  river  to  the  neighboring  ponds 
and  back  again,  also  to  Webster,  Newfound  and  Squam 
lakes.  *  *  *  The  Nipmucks,  when  a  few  of  their 
number  had  been  killed,  hid  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
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mountains,  and  all  the  later  expeditions  had  no  success 
in  finding  them.  When  the  contest  was  over,  some 
came  back  and  lived  in  the  Pemigewasset  and  Pequaw- 
ket  valleys,  till  after  the  old  French  and  Indian  war. 
They  then  united  with  the  St.  Francis  or  Arosagunte- 
cooks  in  Canada." 

There  is  evidence  that  they  clung  to  the  territory 
about  the  lake  long  after  they  had  left  the  rest  of  the 
region.  There  are  many  signs  still  to  be  seen  of  their 
former  occupancy.  Indian  hearths  are  found  with 
the  charred  wood  of  the  camp-fires  still  upon  them. 

As  late  as  1756,  Ezekiel  Flanders  and  Edward  Emery 
of  Boscawen,  who  were  trapping  about  the  lake  were 
killed  by  ludiaus.  "One  was  shot  while  skinning  a 
beaver,  and  the  other  while  carrying  a  beaver  into 
camp  as  was  afterwards  stated  by  the  Indians." 

This  at  present  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  early  days 
of  Pasquaney.  Doubtless  further  records  will  be  found 
in  time,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Pasquaney  of 
Indian  days  will  never  be  known  to  us.  It  seems  al- 
most wonderful  that  so  much  should  be  lost  in  barely 
a  century  and  a  half.  Most  of  the  other  lakes  of  New 
England  abound  in  Indian  tradition,  and  all  of  them 
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have  at  least  an  Indian  name.  We  know  that  the 
Indians  loved  our  lake.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
many  a  beautiful  legend  of  early  days  died  with  them. 
There  is  a  dim  tradition  that  a  dusky  maiden,  when 
her  lover  came  not  back  from  the  wars,  jumped  to  her 
death  into  its  waters  near  Loon  Island.  What  would 
we  not  give  for  a  full  history  of  Belle  Isle?  But  the 
past  is  gone  into  oblivion  ;  we  can  only  dream  of  those 
old  days. 
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V. 

On  Belle  Isle. 

T    DREAMED  on  sweet  Belle  Isle  one  day, 
-L  While  breeze  and  ripple  whispered  low, 

That  I  could  roll  the  years  away 

And  see  Pasquaney  as  she  lay 

Two  centuries  and  more  ago. 

And  there  were  wigwams  on  Belle  Isle, 

And  bark  canoes  their  owners  bore. 
As  light  as  lotos  on  the  Nile 
They  tossed  and  played  in  single  file, 

And  sought  the  wild  deer  by  the  shore. 

x\t  eve  the  camp-fire  lit  the  trees, 

And  dusky  maidens,  by  its  light. 
Prepared  the  village  for  the  night, 
And,  trembling,  heard  upon  the  breeze 

Her  lover's  paddle,  swift  and  light. 
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At  anchor  lay  the  trim  canoes, — 

A  wolf  calls  from  the  mountain  near, 
And  far  away  the  warriors  hear 
The  mighty  bellow  of  the  moose. 

Or  panther's  yell  with  echoes  queer. 

And  when  the  midnight  held  the  dell, 
And  all  the  wigwams  silent  lay, 

A-sudden  broke  the  Mohawk's  yell. 

The  quiet  spot  became  a  hell, 

And  conflict  waged  till  break  of  day. 

Oft  when  the  mighty  hunter's  moon 

Rolled  o'er  the  east  and  filled  the  lake 
With  dreamy  radiance  like  the  noon, 
And  all  was  silent  save  the  loon. 

Who  dared  alone  the  silence  break, 

There  came  the  grand  hunt  of  the  year. 

By  beaver-haunted  Merrimack  ; 
They  climbed  Moosilauke's  rugged  back 
For  moose,  and  even  sought  the  deer 

In  Cohos'  swamps  of  hackmatack. 
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O,  forest  dweller,  wild  and  free, 

Who  loved  our  lake  and  drank  its  wine, 
The  years  have  lost  all  trace  of  thee, 
Refused  thine  only  legacy 

The  rippling  name  that  once  was  thine. 
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VI. 
FomleF's  l^iver. 

iOWLER'S  RIVER,— it  brings  up  visions  of  wild, 
lily-padded  coves,  of  densely  wooded  shores,  of 
ancient  trees  overhanging  the  dark  waters,  of 
scraggy,  ghost-like  hemlocks,  dead  for  years, 
the  perch  of  long-limbed  herons  and  screaming  fish- 
hawks.  It  has  not  changed  since  the  days  when  the 
Indians  fished  on  its  waters,  save  when  the  great  dam 
at  the  foot  of  the  lake  raised  its  level  and  enlarged  its 
coves.  Here  one  can  imagine  himself  on  a  stream  in 
the  Maine  woods.  There  are  no  deer  to  crop  the  swale 
grass  in  the  opens,  but  the  swale  grass  still  grows 
there  as  it  has  for  centuries. 

A  voyage  up  its  winding  waters  is  always  full  of 
incidents.  A  muskrat  swims  noiselessly  to  the  oppo- 
site bank,  just  before  your  boat;  a  kingfisher,  that  has 
been  perched  as  motionless  as  an  excrescence  on  an 
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overhanging  branch,  suddenly  springs  his  noisy  rattle, 
just  as  you  reach  him,  and  skims  along  the  water  up 
the  stream ;  as  you  round  a  bend  in  the  river,  you 
surprise  a  w^ood-duck  with  her  little  family,  and  they 
immediately  beat  the  water  to  a  foam  in  their  haste  to 
escape  ;  and  sometimes  a  heron,  with  its  great  spread  of 
wing  and  its  long  legs  and  neck,  startles  you  by  rising, 
with  a  great  flapping,  from  the  shallows  b}^  the  bank. 

From  the  bridge  to  the  lake.  Fowler  is  worth  a  sum- 
mer's study.  Above  the  bridge  its  character  changes 
completely.  It  loiters  a  little  amid  the  alders  and  the 
meadows ;  then  it  divides,  one  branch  fed  by  a  score  of 
trout  brooks,  sparkling  and  tumbling  from  the  foot- 
hills of  Cardigan,  the  other  creeping  with  dark  and 
sluggish  current  through  the  Alexandria  meadows 
from  Foster  Pond. 

One  never-failing  charm  of  Fowler  is  its  coves. 
They  are  long  and  narrow,  choked  with  a  tangle  of 
aquatic  vegetation,  winding  about  in  a  dense  forest 
growth,  the  branches  of  which  overhang  and  mingle 
above,  forming  many  a  little  nook,  the  abode  of  soli- 
tude, save  for  the  bittern,  the  heron  and  the  wood- 
duck. 
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There  is  no  better  place  to  study  pond  vegetation 
than  in  one  of  these  sluggish  coves.  The  cow  lily,  with 
its  broad  leaves  and  yellow,  waxen  cup,  covers  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  bottom  is  dense 
with  its  spongy  roots,  long  and  interwoven,  thick 
through  as  one's  arm,  looking  through  the  water  like 
masses  of  water-soaked  hawsers.  Here  and  there  a 
decayed  mass  of  the  roots  has  floated  to  the  top,  giving 
out  a  wild,  swampy  odor.  These  roots  were  prized 
by  the  moose  and  deer,  which  sometimes  perished,  hav- 
ing waded  too  far  into  the  oozy  mud  to  obtain  them. 
Amid  the  pads  arise  the  purple  spikes  of  the  pickerel 
weed,  with  its  dense  cluster  of  lance-shaped  leaves ; 
the  water  is  thick  with  pond  weed,  water  shield,  eel 
grass,  the  bladderwort  that  sinks  in  winter  to  the  bot- 
tom, but  in  summer  puffs  out  its  little  cells  and  swims 
to  the  top,  to  put  forth  its  yellow,  dragon-headed  blos- 
som, and  the  thousand  forms  of  vegetable  life  known 
to  the  botanist.  Along  the  shores  the  arrow-head 
shows  its  cluster  of  white,  waxen  flowers  amid  its 
sheaf  of  arrows.  Sometimes  the  cardinal  flower  dis- 
plays its  brilliant  blossom  by  the  bank,  like  a  gorgeous 
bit  of  color  from  a  tropic  laud,  while  the  marshes  and 
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forests  beyond  are  full  of  strange  and  beautiful  plant 
forms. 

It  is  a  delightful  study  on  a  hot,  still  August  noon, 
to  push  your  boat  into  one  of  these  coves,  and  watch 
the  animal  life  that  surges  above  and  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Iridescent  dragon-flies  flash 
and  wheel  among  the  cups  of  the  cow  lilies  and  dreamy 
butterflies  float  about  the  pickerel  weed.  Everywhere 
is  the  glisten  and  flutter  of  insect  life.  Little  water 
beetles,  flashing  like  a  fragment  of  a  rainbow,  dart  along 
the  surface  ;  hundreds  of  whirligigs  wheel  and  double 
in  dizzy  mazes  about  each  other ;  gaunt  water-skaters 
glide  noislessly  along,  leaving  tiny  ripples  behind.  On 
a  half-submerged  log  the  turtles  are  taking  their  mid- 
day siesta,  but  as  you  approach,  they  drop  one  by  one 
with  a  noisy  splash  into  the  depths  below.  The  frogs 
are  a  never-failing  source  of  delight  to  the  lover  of 
nature.  They  fill  one  of  these  old  bayous,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  south,  full  of  life  and  noise.  A  half 
dozen  lusty  bass  voices  will  make  the  whole  river  roar 
on  a  still,  cloudy  night.  Every  voice  is  pitched  in  a 
different  key,  yet  there  is  no  discord.  What  a  leonine 
compass !      What  a  volume  of  sound  from  so  small  a 
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body  !  You  can  hear  it  for  miles.  Then  there  is  the 
shrill  soprano  of  the  marsh  frog,  with  his  long-breathed 
tremolo,  and  now  and  then  an  alto  voice.  In  the  early 
springtime  the  first  voices  are  guttural.  The  marshes 
and  coves  sound  as  if  filled  with  rickety  wagons. 
The  first  frogs  of  spring  are  banjo  and  guitar  soloists, 
then  the  concert  is  varied  by  shrill  soprano  peepers, 
then  comes  the  mighty  diapason  of  the  bull  frog  and 
the  full  chorus  of  summer. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  cove  is  another  world. 
You  must  bring  your  boat  to  a  dead  stop  and  wait  long, 
perhaps,  for  the  curtain  to  rise  in  this  watery  theatre  ; 
yet,  if  you  exercise  patience,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
warded with  both  comedy  and  tragedy.  You  will 
first  notice  the  bustling  flat-side  w^th  his  basin-like 
nest  of  clean,  yellow  sand.  He  gleams  in  a  panoply 
of  purple  and  gold  armor,  and  defends  his  home 
viciously  against  all  comers.  Now  he  chases  a  stray 
roach  from  his  domain,  returning  triumphantly  in 
proud  circles,  then  he  hovers  o'er  his  nest,  fanning  the 
sand  with  his  broad  tail,  or  remains  motionless,  drink- 
ing in  the  bright  sun.  There  are  scores  of  these  nests 
all  about,  amid  the  stalks  of  the  water  plants.     Snap  ! 
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There  is  a  great  splash,  and  broad  ripples  disturb  the 
whole  surface.  A  pickerel,  that  has  lurked  motionless 
for  hours  under  a  lily-pad,  has  snapped  up  a  luckless 
frog.  Tragedies  occur  every  minute  in  these  silent 
depths.  Between  the  hawk,  the  kingfisher  and  the 
mink,  above,  and  the  pickerel  below,  the  poor  frog  and 
innocent  minnow  lead  a  hazardous  life.  Now  and  then 
a  barvil  comes  rolling  along,  gathering  his  food  from 
the  bottom,  displaying  now  and  then  the  sheeny  gold  of 
his  breast  to  glitter  in  the  sun,  or  perchance  a  sun-dazed 
pout  steals  in  and  out  among  the  water  weeds.  The 
lavae  of  dragon  flies  and  mosquitoes,  water  boatmen, 
and  myriads  of  forms  of  life  surge  in  these  deeps. 

To  him  who  loves  nature  these  coves  are  not  fester- 
ing bogs,  but  they  are  haunts  of  beauty,  full  of  mira- 
cles and  m^-stery,  yet  many  who  visit  the  river  see  only 
a  rare  fishing  ground  and  think  of  nothing  save  the 
pickerel  and  the  pouts. 
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'      VII. 
The  Msiyheca  Pike. 

ROLI^  BACK  the  years  a  century 
And  ride  with  me  the  Mayhew  pike. 
For  far  and  wide  no  road  its  like  ; 
Through  pathless  woods  for  miles  and  miles, 
Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  defiles 
It  ran,  a  pulsing  artery 
Between  the  forest  and  the  sea. 

And  day  by  day  what  life  and  sound 
Went  surging  o'er  the  Mayhew  road. 
With  prancing  four  and  merry  load, 
With  shout  and  din  and  crack  of  whip, 
The  stage-coach  made  its  weekly  trip, 
And  passed  the  ox-teams  homeward  bound, 
And  peddler  on  his  busy  round. 
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And  o'er  it  rolled  the  heavy  drays 
That  all  the  week  from  Boston  town 
Had  slowly  toiled,  w^ell  laden  down 
With  varied  load,  that  far  had  come, 
Of  salt  and  fish,  molasses,  rum, — 
The  few  chief  things  he  could  not  raise. 
The  sire  of  old  New^  England  days. 

And  here  and  there  the  tavern  stand 
Threw  wide  to  all  its  ample  door  ; 
At  night  a  mighty  fire  would  roar 
Within  its  ponderous  chimney  side ; 
The  jolly  host,  known  far  and  wide, 
Dispensed  the  cheer  with  liberal  hand, 
With  merry  tales  convulsed  the  band. 

Not  late  the  hours, — to  bed  at  nine. 

The  stage-coach  comes  with  early  morn. 
Announced  by  shout  and  whip  and  horn. 
With  flourish  grand,  and  dust  and  roar, 
At  highest  speed  it  gains  the  door. 
The  urchin  looks  in  awe  supine, 
And  vows  he'll  be  a  whip  sometime. 
6 
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Alas,  how  frail  what  man  uprears  ! 
Who  travels  now  the  Mayhew  pike? 
For  miles  and  miles  no  hoof-beats  strike 
From  year  to  year  its  aged  bed  ; — 
Its  patrons  all  are  with  the  dead, 
Save  one  or  two  who  tell  with  tears 
The  glories  of  those  early  years. 

Forgotten  is  the  tavern  stand, 

And  dead  the  landlord  many  a  5-ear, 
Departed  all  the  merry  cheer. 

The  rattling  stage  and  loaded  drays 
Have  perished  with  the  olden  days. 
The  progress  of  an  age  more  grand 
Has  swept  them  by  with  ruthless  hand. 

Yet  oft  where  yonder  wood  uprears 
I  stumble  on  this  beaten  wa}-, 
Grown  o'er  with  grass  and  lichens  gray, 
With  forests  to  the  left  and  right 
That  hide  the  old  turnpike  from  sight. 
And  sit,  sometimes,  and  half  in  tears 
I  muse  upon  the  changing  years. 
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VIII. 
Cliff  Island. 

ATURE   named  it,  we  had  only  to  interpret  na- 
ture.     "Hog  Island!"     Truly  it  seems  as  if  an 
evil  spirit  had  presided  over  the  naming  of  our 
lake    and    much   of   its   surroundings.      So   the 
spot,  in  many  respects  the  most  beautiful  about  Pas- 
quaney,  has  the  most  disgusting  name.     There  is  no 
record  of  its  christening,  yet  it  requires  no  extraordi- 
nary process  of  reasoning  to  account  for  it.     Belle  Isle  is 
small,  the  other  island  is  larger,  therefore  one  must  be 
' '  Hog ' '  and  the  other  ' '  Pig. ' '    Without  doubt  its  chris- 
tener  considered  the  names  extremely  appropriate  ones, 
and  in  his  mind  they  may  have  had  a  certain  poetical 
significance.     There  may  be  many,  even  now,  who  ask 
"What's  in  a  name?  "     True,  the  name  does  not  make 
the   island    less   beautiful,    yet   who   likes  to  tell   the 
stranger  that  the  romantic  island  with  the  craggy  head- 
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land,  rising  from  the  lake  like  a  fortress,  is  "Hog 
Island?"  When  Belle  Isle  changed  its  old  name  to 
the  pretty  one  it  now  bears,  leaving  its  sister  still  in 
possession  of  its  porcine  nomenclature,  all  the  old 
significance  was  lost,  and  strangers  can  only  conjecture 
why  such  a  name  could  have  ever  been  applied  to  the 
spot. 

I  am  aware  that  this  island  is  not  generally  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  especial  attractions  of  the  lake,  yet 
there  are  few  spots  in  its  whole  expanse  that  have  a 
more  marked  individuality  or  more  points  of  beaut}'. 

It  came  near  not  being  an  island  at  all,  and  in  the  in- 
definite past  it  may  have  been  but  a  continuation  of 
Breezy  Point.  As  it  is,  the  narrows  is  just  wide  enough 
and  deep  enough  to  be  safe  for  all  kinds  of  boats  and  3'et 
too  deep  to  allow  a  bather  to  walk  across  on  the  bottom. 
At  low  water  it  is  eight  feet  in  the  deepest  part.  There 
are  bowlders  in  the  channel,  but  with  a  little  care  they 
can  be  avoided.  The  south  part  of  the  island  is  com- 
monplace enough.  Its  trees  are  gone.  A  devastating 
fire  at  no  distant  period  has  evidently  swept  over  it. 

But  the  northern  half  of  the  island  is  covered  with  a 
dense  growth   of   evergreen   and    birches,    and    slopes 
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graduall}^  upward,  till  it  is  terminated  by  an  abrupt 
precipice,  with  the  deepest  waters  of  the  lake  at  its 
base.  This  precipice  rescues  the  island,  forever,  from 
the  commonplace.  What  a  grand  old  mass  of  granite 
it  is  !  It  stands  rounded  and  massive  like  a  mighty 
barbican,  "  like  a  bastion's  mole."  From  Belle  Isle  it  is 
seen  in  its  grandeur.  Blackened  with  Alpine  moss, 
crested  with  dwarfed,  storm-twisted  pines  and  backed 
by  a  black,  evergreen  forest,  it  is  only  less  grand  than 
the  bare  and  awful  front  of  Sugar-loaf,  still  farther  on 
across  the  waters.  From  Breezy  Point  it  seems  like 
a  crouchant  lion  reposing  majestically  and  guarding 
the  lake. 

He,  who  has  not  climbed  this  cliff  and  viewed  Pas- 
quaney  from  its  top,  has  in  store  a  new  sensation.  It  is 
the  focal  point  of  all  the  lake  for  studying  Belle  Isle 
and  "the  ledge."  Beneath  you  lies  the  black  water 
of  the  little  bay,  which  the  island  shelters,  blacker  for 
the  evergreens  hung  over  its  brim,  looking  as  if  the  rock 
of  the  cliff  ran  sheer  down  for  no-one-can-guess  how  far. 
Indeed,  it  is  extremely  deep.  With  our  boat  but  forty 
feet  from  the  cliff,  we  sank  a  stone  over  one  hundred 
feet  without   reaching   the   bottom.     Beyond,  lies  the 
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great  mass  of  the  lake,  reminding  one,  as  he  lies  amid 
the  moss  and  the  pines,  of  the  tossing  waves  of  the  sea. 
Three  miles  beyond,  across  the  waters,  appears  the  dim 
line  of  the  Bridgewater  shore.  Belle,  Isle  with  its 
sighing  pines,  lies  below  like  a  little  world  by  itself, 
a  vision  of  perfect  peace  and  beauty ;  but  the  eye  lin- 
gers longest  ou  the  craggy  front  of  the  ledge  with  the 
silent  water  below  it.  vSometimes  at  noon,  when  the  air 
quivers  in  the  heat  and  nothing  is  heard,  save  the 
repeated  note  of  a  bird  in  the  cool  depths  of  the  hem- 
locks, or  the  shrill  scream  of  the  cicada  in  the  pine 
top,  an  eagle  will  be  seen  circling  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
his  faint  cry  coming  ever  and  anon  to  our  ears.  It  is  a 
place  in  which  to  lie  of  a  summer's  day  and  dream, 
a  place  for  solitary  musings  on  nature's  grandeur  and 
beauty. 
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IX. 

The  Deserted  Home. 

ID  FRUITLESS  fields  with  tangled  shrubs 
o'ergrown, 
Beneath  the  trees  upon  a  lonely  way, 
An  ancient  farm-house  stands,  forlorn,  alone, 

Its  battered  roof  with  mould  and  mosses  gray. 

Upon  its  weathered  front,  the  woodbine  clings 

Like  ivy  on  a  castle  ruin  of  old  ; 
And  in  the  useless  path  the  wild  shrub  springs. 

The  once  smooth  doorstone  now  is  rough  with 
mould. 

Ere  cruel  Time  had  made  the  home  its  prey. 

Sweet,  merry  voices  all  the  place  did  fill. 

And  busy  life  had  surged  from  day  to  day 

About  the  house  that  now  is  closed  and  still. 
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The  bounteous  orchards  spoke  the  husband's  care, 
And  beauteous  meadows  smiled  with  fertile 
soil ; 

Beneath  his  hand  the  fields  were  bright  and  fair, 

And  blessed  each  year  the  honest  brow  of  toil. 

The  years  passed  o.n  ;  the  boys  to  manhood  sprang, 
And  one  by  one  they  left  their  early  home. 

With  merry  glee  the  fields  no  longer  rang, 

Once  more  the  parents  were  at  home,  alone. 


Some  sought  the  city  with  its  rush  and  roar, 

Some  turned  their  faces  toward  the  setting 
sun, 

And  'neath  new  skies,  far  from  their  natal  shore, 

Found  broader  fields  and  richer  harvests  won. 


Still  hummed  the  bees  about  the  dear  old  home, 
Still  sang  the  birds  as  in  the  days  gone  by, 

But  to  the  aged  ones,  now  left  alone, 

The  world  was  sad,  and  dark  the  summer  sky 
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They  missed  the  happy  voices  by  their  side, 

The  merry  faces  loved  from  childhood  hours. 

Worn  out,  at  length  the  aged  father  died  ; 

With  tender  hands  they  laid  him  'neath  the 
flowers. 

And  now  of  all  that  peaceful  happy  band, 

That  busy  home  in  days  and  years  long  flown. 

But  one  remains,  to  guard  with  zealous  hand, — 
The  mother,  in  her  age  now  left  alone. 

The  tangled  briars  spring  in  all  the  fields, 

And  thorny  brambles  choke  the  orchard  fair, 

A  crop  of  weeds  the  ancient  garden  yields, 

The  spreading  meadows  now  are  parched  and 
bare. 

The  cold  snake  hisses  'neath  the  crumbling  floor, 
The  busy  squirrel  from  the  window  peers, 

The  grim  old  house  with  mould  and  mosses  hoar, 

Stands  like  a  ghost  and  tells  of  by-gone  years. 
7 
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X. 

Evening  Song. 

rp  HE  SUN  is  low  and  fair  Pasquaney  sleeps, — 

Breathe  softly  now  your  vespers,  linden  leaves. 
The  thrushes  chant  her  evening  lullaby,  ■• 
And  reeds  and  rushes  murmuring  reply, 
"Pasquaney  sleeps;  hush,  waves!  no  more  she 
grieves." 

Thy  bride  is  sleeping,  gray,  old  mountain  peak. 
Guard  her  sweet  beauty  from  thy  rocks  above. 
Bend  down  thy  shadows ;  kiss  her  rippling 

hair, 
For  she  is  pure  as  is  thy  mountain  air, 
And  fair  as  are  the  rosy  lips  of  love. 

Hush  !  hush  thy  babbling,  lawless  mountain 
stream, 
For  evening  mists  are  robing  her  in  white. 
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The  darkness  veils  the  wooded  landscape 

o'er, 
And  whispers  from  the  ripple  haunted  shore, 
"  Good  night,  sweet  lake  !  "  and  echoes  lisp,  "  Good 

night." 
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XI. 
Belle  Isle. 

CERTAIN  indefinable  charm  lurks  about  an  island 
life.  Some  of  the  most  vivid  impressions  that 
have  ever  been  caught  on  the  retina  of  our  im- 
aginations have  been  connected  with  an  insular 
experience.  Given  a  man  and  an  island,  and  Defoe 
constructed  a  story  that  has  charmed  a  score  of  genera- 
tions. The  school  boy  reads  with  enthusiasm  the  tales 
of  the  south  seas,  and  the  impossible  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  which  compresses  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
a  world  into  the  limits  of  one  small  island,  has  never- 
theless a  strong  hold  upon  us  all.  Much  of  the  fascina- 
tion of  Paul  a7id  Virginia  would  vanish  were  the 
scene  not  laid  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  who  is  proof 
against  the  charm  of  Ellen's  Isle  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake? 
There  seems  to  be  something  in  human  nature  that 
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chords  instantly  with  the  experience  of  one  who  has 
inhabited  a  little  world  by  himself,  who  has  for  a  time 
been  insulated,  been  cut  off  from  his  fellow  men.  A 
thrill  runs  to  the  finger  tips,  when  first  one  realizes 
that  he  is  closed  in  by  deep  waters,  that  he  is  thrown  in 
a  measure  on  his  own  resources.  There  is  more  or  less 
of  the  wild  Indian  in  us  all.  We  relish  now  and  then 
a  little  solitude  and  where  can  we  go  for  complete 
solitude  but  to  an  island?  There  is  solitude  in  the 
forest,  and  yet  we  cannot  appreciate  it,  as  we  do  when 
we  know  the  exact  bounds  of  our  domain. 

Belle  Isle  is  the  gem  of  Pasquaney.  It  is  small  in 
circumference, — one  can  take  in  its  whole  extent  with 
a  glance  of  the  eye, — yet  it  is  a  little  world.  Clad  in 
whispering  pines,  hemmed  in  by  rugged,  rocky  shores, 
it  is  a  perfect  retreat  for  those  who  would  seek  for 
solitary  quiet. 

An  August  day  in  this  little  world  will  atone  for  a 
month  of  exacting  toil.  The  sun  rises  fiery  red 
through  the  sniok}'  atmosphere  o'er  the  Bridgewater 
mountains.  Ere  its  beams  greet  you  they  have  gilded 
the  ragged  sides  of  Sugar-loaf,  and  the  fisherman  at  the 
mouth  of  Fowler  has  seen  the  sullen  dome  of  Cardigan 
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bathed  in  its  light  for  several  minutes.  It  is  a  perfect 
August  day.  The  cities  are  like  heated  furnaces,  but 
the  breeze  fans  you  as  you  lie  beneath  the  pines  and 
the  ripples  whisper  their  complainings  on  the  rocks. 
A  bird  voice  up  by  the  great  boulder,  with  its  oft  re- 
peated trochee ;  a  squirrel,  a  summer  resident  of  the 
island,  with  his  effervescing  clatter  ;  a  cicada  in  the  hot 
pine  top,  who  "stabs  the  breathless  silence  of  the 
noon," — these  sounds  are  far  away,  and  but  serve  to 
emphasize  the  silence. 

Where  is  there  a  book  in  tune  with  this  mid- 
summer day?  Read  Curtis'  Prue  and  I  or  Aldrich's 
Marjorie  Daw.  If  you  are  poetically  inclined,  open 
the  Faery  Queen  at  random  and  go  to  sleep  over  the 

first  five  hundred  lines. 

******* 

The  afternoon  crept  ou.  Someone  read  Tennyson's 
Lotos^ Eaters,  and  we  dreamed  that  we  were  on  that 
mystic  shore,  "where  it  seemed  always  afternoon." 
The  Sugar-loaf  road  was  in  the  shadow  and  steadily  the 
black  figure  of  the  mountain  crept  out  into  the  lake. 
The  wind  went  down  with  the  sun,  and  as  the  darkness 
came   on,  the   surface   of  the    lake  was  like  polished 
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granite.  Through  the  warm  darkness  came  the  weird 
cry  of  a  loon  from  the  Hebron  shore.  Hush  !  an  owl ! 
Faint  and  far  borne  his  hollow  note  echoes  o'er  the 
water.  An  hour,  two  hours.  The  moon  large  and  red 
rolls  over  the  horizon,  and  ere  long  paves  a  pathway  of 
gold  over  the  waves. 

There  is  a  rythmic  beat  down  by  Mayhew,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  distinct.  It  is  the  engine  of 
one  of  the  little  water  crafts  that  play  like  graceful 
swans  over  all  the  lake,  but  as  we  listen,  through  the 
still  night  ring  the  faint  notes  of  a  guitar.  Rich  and 
mellow,  all  the  harshness  softened  by  the  distance,  it 
came  over  the  water  like  the  notes  of  a  Spanish  sere- 
nade at  midnight  through  the  perfumed  air  of  Seville, 
or  the  plaint  of  a  mandolin  from  a  gondola  on  the 
water-ways  of  Venice.  Then  a  rich  tenor  voice  rang 
over  the  water,  the  old,  worn-out  plantation  song: 

"On  the  Mississippi  River, 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee." 

We  had  heard  the  old  song  from  childhood.  It  is 
hackneyed  and  the  pathos  had  vanished,  but  as  it  came 
over  the  waters  from  the  unknown,  full   and   tender, 
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pulsing  with  pathos  and  tenderness  like  the  sob  of  a 
deserted  heart,  it  loosed  the  spring  of  tears.  Uncon- 
sciousl}^  there  swell  sad  thoughts  of  that  sunny,  hap- 
py southland,  rent  and  torn,  of  the  sobs  of  mothers  and 
wives  of  sweet  plantation  memories,  of  days  never  to 
return. 

The  little  craft  throbbed  by  and  faded  again  in  the 
distance,  till  faintly  we  caught  the  chorus : 

"Old  Tennessee's  been  troubled 
With  pestilence  and  flood. 
But  the  magnolia  blossoms  just  the  same." 
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XII. 

TYie  Voiee  on  the  JVIountain. 

P^.'ER  THE  WATERS  of  Pasquaney 
vy        On  the  mountain  ragged,  thorny, 
Wild  and  rising  from  the  waters,  rising  sheer, 
Dwells  an  imp  or  nymph  or  woman 
W^ith  a  mellow  voice  quite  human. 
Never  failing,  never  ceasing,  sweet  to  hear, 
Joining  in  my  songs  of  gladness. 
Sighing  in  my  hours  of  sadness, 
Sighing,  laughing,  never  far  and  never  near. 
"Ah  me  !     Ha,  ha  !     Ah  woe  !  " 
Comes  the  voice  or  high  or  low, 
"Ah  me!     Ha,  ha  !     Ah  woe." 

For  her  story  I  beseech  her, 
"Art  thou,  then,  some  wayward  creature, 
Half  a  maiden,  half  a  fairy,  sad  and  lone, 
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Longing  for  the  love  of  mortal, 
Yet  debarred  from  that  blest  portal, 
Longing,  pining  till  thou  hast  but  voice  alone? 
Or  the  ghost  of  dusky  maiden 
Lingering  there  with  sorrow  laden, 
Grieving,  sighing  for  the  happy  days  long  flown? 
Alas!     Alas!     To  know!" 
Came  an  answer  sad  and  low, 
"A  lass?     A  lass?     O,  no." 

Wilt  thou  drive  me  quite  to  madness? 
Thou  art  then  the  imp  of  sadness. 
Oft  the  world  seems  black  and  lonely  and  forlorn, 
And  I  cry,  "  Life  is  a  shadow 
Like  the  fog  upon  the  meadow, 
Like  the  flashing,  flimsy  dew-web  of  the  morn ; 
Youth  is  but  a  time  for  sighing. 
Age  is  but  a  time  for  dying, 
All  between  a  paltry  bubble  quickly  torn  ; — 
Our  life  is  pain  !     Ah  woe  !  " 
Came  the  far  voice,  soft  and  low, 
"Your  life  is  pain?     Ah,  no." 
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Ah,  I  hail  the  nymph  of  gladness, 
In  thy  voice  no  trace  of  sadness ; — 
Sometimes  of  a  summer  morning  all  is  bright. 
And  I  cry,  "Oh,  life  is  sweetness ; 
Earth  has  given  in  completeness 
Heavenly  sounds  and  fragrant  perfumes,  and  our 
sight 
Has  regaled  with  floods  of  beauty, 
Till  it  seems  our  only  duty 
Just  to  praise  God  for  the  sweetness  and  the  light  ;— 
My  life's  all  joy  I  know." 
Came  the  voice  no  longer  low, 
"Thy  life's  all  joy?     Ah,  no  !  " 

"What,  then,  art  thou,  wayward  creature, 
Thou  who  hast  not  sense  or  feature. 

Save  a  voice  that  sympathizes  with  my  soul  ? 
If  not  imp  or  nymph  or  maiden, 
If  not  shade  with  sadness  laden, 

Why  dost  enter  every  mood,  oh  why  condole 
When  my  heart  with  grief  is  breaking. 
Laugh  when  joy  has  stopped  its  aching  ! 
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I  would  know  thee,  love  thee,  seek  thee  and 
console  ; — 
A  voice?     Oh  more,  I  know!  " 
Came  the  whisper  sighing  low, 
"A  voice, — no  more.  Ah  no  !  " 
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XIII. 
Burns  HiH- 

rnHERE  is  a  legend  old, 

By  aged  grandsires  told 
On  winter  nights  when  fire  and  lamp 
are  dim, 
That  ye;ars  and  years  ago 
Ere  had  been  struck  a  blow 

Within  the  woods  about  Pasquaney's 
brim, 

A  hardy  little  band 
Sought  out  this  forest  land 

From   Londonderry,  in  the  month  of 
June, 
And  slowly  day  by  day 
Toiled  o'er  the  tangled  way, 

By   babbling   streams   and    meadows 
blossom  strewn ; 
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And  just  as  evenino^  fell, — 
I've  heard  my  grandsire  tell, — 

They  came  one  day  upon  this  little  hill  ; 
The  purple  western  skies 
Had  tints  of  Paradise 

That  filled  with  mellow^  light  the  val- 
leys still. 

The  towering  mountains  grand 
Arose  on  every  hand, 

Beneath  their  feet,  asleep,  Pasquaney  lay ; 
And  to  the  little  band 
The  place  seemed  fairyland, 

And  one,  a  maiden  weary  of  the  way. 

Desired  if  she  should  die, 
In  this  sweet  spot  to  lie 

In  blissful  rest,  above  the  sleepy  wave  ; 
And  ere  fell  winter's  snows, 
Ere  faded  summer's  rose. 

With  loving  hands  they  made  her  here 
her  grave. 

The  years  have  flown  since  then. 
The  busy  hands  of  men 
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Have  torn  the  woods  and  fettered  all 
the  streams; 
Yet  still  in  the  sunset's  glow 
The  lake  smiles  from  below, 

And  in  the  west  the  mountain  mon- 
arch gleams. 

The  churchyard  now  is  old  ; 
Its  sacred  bounds  now  hold 

The  dust  of  all  that  little  band  of  yore; 
Its  stones  are  black  with  moss, 
The  tangled  bushes  cross 

Above  the  maiden's  grave  and  block 
the  door. 

Yet  in  this  northern  land 
Amid  these  mountains  grand, 

I  know  no  spot  more  beautiful,  more 
bright ; 
No  spot  more  fit  to  keep 
The  dead  in  their  long  sleep 

'Till  Resurrection  morn  shall  banish 
night. 
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CARDIGAN. 


XIV. 
CaPdigan. 

WHOEVER  has  seen  the  bare,  sharp  peak  of 
Cardigan  from  the  eastern  side ;  whoever  has 
stood  at  those  focal  points,  Burns  Hill  or  the 
Alexandria  meadows,  and  viewed  the  range, 
sullen  and  clean-cut  on  the  western  sky,  has  had  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  full  meaning  of  mountain  majes- 
ty. Measure  him  and  Cardigan  is  insignificant;  view 
him  from  the  north  and  west  and  he  is  interesting,  and 
nothing  more,  but  approach  him  from  the  Pasquaney 
side,  ride  up  and  up  toward  him  on  a  summer  morning, 
let  him  glisten  and  flash  in  the  sun  a  thousand  feet 
above  your  head,  and  he  thrills  you,  awes  you.  As  I 
look  upon  him,  there  come  to  me  those  mighty  lines  of 
Blake,  which  Browning  loved  to  quote : 
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"Strong  is  the  lion,  like  a  coal 
His  eyeball,  like  a  Bastion's  mole 

His  front  against  his  foe, 
Strong  the  gier-eagle  on  his  sail, 

Strong  is  the  whale 
Who  bursts  emergent  from  the  seething 
floe." 

But  this  mighty  fortress,  this  mass  of  living  granite 
that  leaps  a  thousand  feet  from  the  valley  and  bathes 
his  head  in  the  clouds,  toying  with  the  tempest,  roar- 
ing like  a  giant  beneath  the  winter  blasts, — what  of 
him? 

One  can  watch  him  for  days  and  weeks,  nor  tire  of 
him.  He  fascinates  you.  Your  eyes  wander  involun- 
tarily from  your  book  and  you  find  them  fixed  on  this 
distant  peak.  He  rests  you.  On  a  burning  summer 
day  it  is  cooling  and  refreshing  to  meditate  on  this 
wind-swept  mountain. 

Cardigan's  glories  are  brought  out  b}^  the  morning. 
The  forenoon  sun  lights  up  his  massive  front  till  it 
gleams  like  burnished  steel.  There  are  broad  veins  of 
quartz  that  are  visible  miles  away.      In  the  deep  gorge 
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below  the  summit,  the  snow  lingers  for  days  and 
weeks  after  the  fields  below  are  green  with  growing 
crops.  The  blasts  of  winter  hurl  the  sleet  and  snow 
over  the  summit  and  into  this  gorge  till  it  buries  the 
largest  trees  out  of  sight.  At  sunset,  Cardigan  has  no 
beauty.  It  stands  massive  and  indistinct,  its  outline 
clean  and  clear  against  the  glowing  west,  but  while  the 
Bridgewater  mountains  are  clad  in  purple  and  lilac  and 
pink,  changing  from  moment  to  moment  in  hue,  like  a 
dying  mullet,  Cardigan  sullenly  refuses  the  gay  robes 
of  sunset  and  stands  dismal  and  black. 

A  trip  to  Cardigan  is  an  event  of  a  lifetime.  While 
not  excessively  hard  to  climb,  gaining  its  summit  is, 
nevertheless,  a  feat  to  be  proud  of.  Many  ladies  have 
made  the  ascent,  but  only  the  more  vigorous  should 
try  such  an  undertaking. 

A  journey  of  nine  miles  from  Bristol  through  delight- 
ful farming  sections,  by  dashing  mountain  streams, 
through  forest  growths,  up  and  still  up,  finding  more 
and  more  of  the  farm-houses  deserted,  through  broad, 
rocky  fields  that  once  yielded  bountiful  harvests,  now 
fast  relapsing  into  woodland,  the  bare  and  sparkling 
dome  of  the  mountain  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
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at  length  you  reach  the  point  where  the  journey  must 
be  continued  on  foot.  Still  onward  and  upward 
through  a  virgin  forest  of  vast  extent,  with  great  trees 
that  were  standing  in  the  days  of  Pasaconaway,  till  at 
length  the  first  ledges  appear  and  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney becomes  a  scramble  over  rocks  and  around  pro- 
jections, up  the  bare  face  of  shelving  declivites  and 
through  narrow  crevices,  till  breathless  and  hot,  one 
sits  on  the  summit,  which  is  known  by  the  expressive 
name,  "Baldface." 

What  first  arrests  the  e3^e,  perhaps,  is  the  dazzling, 
white  mass  of  Firescrew,  just  below,  to  the  east.  What 
a  clean,  rough,  chaotic  mass  of  granite!  It  is  covered 
with  skeletons  of  trees,  white  and  dry,  the  remnant  of 
the  evergreen  forest  that  clothed  the  mountain  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Then  one  looks  off  down  into  the  woods 
through  which  he  has  just  passed. 

Hast  ever  stood  upon  the  wind-swept  peak 
Of  Cardigan  and  looked  adown  the  rocks? 
Sheer  off  they  make  one  bold  and  mighty  leap, 
And  one  in  midair  may  look  down  and  see 
The  ragged  ledge  and  tops  of  mighty  trees 
Within  the  ancient  forest  far  below, 
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While  on  the  brink  a  few  storm-dwarfed  shrubs 
Stretch  out  their  arms  in  pity  to  the  blast, 
And  clutch  for  life  the  crevice  of  the  rock. 

Then  one's  eye  wanders  around  the  horizon,  specu- 
lates on  the  black  masses  of  Sunapee  and  Kearsarge, 
the  blue  line  of  the  Green  mountains  and  the  Franco- 
uias  and  Moosilauke,  rising  sharp  and  grand,  and  the 
mighty  mass  of  the  Presidential  range,  hanging  in  the 
northeast  like  gray  storm-clouds  that  have  sullenly  re- 
treated after  a  summer  shower;  then  one  counts  the 
lakes  in  sight,  and  wonders  at  the  broad  slide  on 
Moose  mountain,  but,  after  all,  the  grandest  thing  of 
all  is  the  mighty  old  mass  beneath  our  feet.  How 
broad  and  bare!  How  the  tempests  have  beaten  upon 
it!  How  the  tendons  in  these  broad,  granite  shoulders 
swell  out  distinct,  as  if  the  peak  were  Atlas  supporting 
the  sky!  I  find,  when  on  the  summit,  that  my  eyes 
are  ofteuest  fixed  on  the  chaotic  mass  at  my  feet  and 
around  me. 

A  thousand  storms  may  rage  and  beat, 
A  thousand  forests  at  thy  feet 
May  rise  and  flourish  and  decay; 
Man's  proudest  work  may  pass  away 
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And  he  and  his  be  with  the  dead, 
Yet  still  will  rise  thine  awfnl  head. 
Serene  and  grand. 

I  have  stood  on  Cardigan  at  midwinter,  when  he  was 
sheathed  in  glistening  ice,  when  the  thickets  below 
were  buried  in  snow,  and  have  seen  the  landscape, 
shining  and  bare,  with  a  golden  path  glittering  across 
the  snow-enchanted  fields  to  the  sun.  Twice  I  have 
climbed  its  sides  on  a  June  day,  when  the  woods  were 
vocal  with  song  of  bird  and  insect.  I  have  stood  in 
early  September,  when  the  year  was  at  flood  tide,  and 
yet  I  am  not  satisfied.  I  would  make  a  pilgrimage  every 
year ;  I  would  bathe  in  the  pure,  thin  atmosphere  of  its 
summit ;  I  would  exalt  like  an  eagle ;  I  would  gain 
strength  enough  from  this  sinewy  old  giant  to  keep  the 
pulse  firm  for  a  year,  and  I  would  store  my  soul  with 
deep  draughts  of  nature's  choicest  wine,  and  fill  my 
soul  with  noble  thoughts. 
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XV. 

To  Capdigan. 

IKE  haughty  monarch  on  his  throne, 
-— (         Above  the  world  serene  and  grand, 

Thou  rulest  o'er  a  mighty  land, 
And  sittest  in  th}'  strength  alone, 

In  might  and  majesty  supreme. 


Thou  art  the  first  to  greet  the  sun, 
When  up  the  east  at  early  dawn. 
The  panting  steeds  his  car  have  drawn. 

Thou  art  the  last,  when  day  is  done, 
To  bid  the  parting  sun  good  night. 

When  from  the  valleys  at  thy  feet 
I  see  thy  form  in  majesty 
Sharp  cut  against  the  western  sky 
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At  fall  of  night,  or  when  there  beat 
The  morning's  arrows  on  thy  head, 

Or  when  at  dead  of  winter  night 

I  hear  thee  fighting  with  the  blast 
With  sullen  roar,  while  thick  and  fast 

The  storm's  mad  bolts  thy  shoulders  smite, 
And  all  his  legions  lash  and  shriek, 

I  feel  a  swelling  in  my  breast, 

A  nameless  thrill  that  masters  me. 
My  heart,  old  king,  goes  out  to  thee. 

And  oft  I  long,  in  wild  unrest, 

To  larger  grow  and  grander  be. 

From  thy  far  watchtower  in  the  sky 

How  weak  and  small  must  I  appear, 
How  puny  all  that  man  may  rear, 

How  small  his  proudest  majesty, 

His  swelling  pride  and  pomp  how  vain  ! 
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XVI. 

The  Witehery  of  Pasquaney. 

n^HE    MAGIC  pen   of   Thoreau    has    made  Walden 
Pond  immortal.     He  observed  it  for  a  lifetime. 
He  lived  for  two  years  in  seclnsion  near  it,  and 
studied  nature  from  the  standpoint  of  its  shores. 
He  has  explored  every  nook  in  the  language  for  beauti- 
ful words  to  describe  it,  and  yet,  soberly  and  seriously, 
after  having  seen  both,   I  pronounce  Pasquaney  more 
beautiful   than   Walden.      Thoreau   writes    page   after 
page   describing   the   tinting  of   its  waters  at   various 
hours   and    seasons,    of  the  shading  of   the  foliage  in 
spring  and  autumn,  of  the  animal  life  below^  and  above 
its  waters,  and  every  word  will  apply  equally  well  to 
our  own  lake.       He  calls  it  a  "forest  well,"  and    de- 
clares that  a  journey  over  its  waters,  on  a  still  day,  is 
like   a  flight  through    the    air ;    but    Pasquaney    is    as 
10 
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pure  as  Waldeu.  Those  who  know  it  best,  declare 
that  living  springs  gush  up  from  its  bottom.  On  a 
bright  morning,  when  there  is  no  ripple  on  the  surface, 
every  rock  and  weed  on  the  bottom  can  be  seen  to 
a  surprising  depth,  and  a  glass  of  its  waters  is  as  spark- 
ling and  clear  as  if  dipped  from  the  glacier-fed  waves 
of  Tahoe.  If,  on  a  hot  summer  day,  you  lower  a  bottle 
a  hundred  feet,  and  with  a  string  remove  the  cork,  you 
will  bring  to  the  surface  a  draught  fit  for  the  Gods. 

Pasquaney  surpasses  Walden  in  its  surroundings. 
Both  are  gems  "of  purest  ray  serene,"  yet  Pasquaney 
has  the  most  charming  setting.  Walden  is  not  encircled 
by  a  chain  of  hills;  it  has  no  massive  Alp-like  Cardi- 
digan,  standing  with  bare,  storm-scarred  head  on  its 
horizon ;  it  cannot  look  into  the  blue,  indefinite  north- 
east and  see  the  twin  peak,  like  a  dreamy  summer 
cloud,  the  first  of  the  distant  Francouias.  But  Walden 
will  ever  be  immortal,  because  Thoreau  is  immortal, 
and  Pasquaney  will  still  sleep  on. 

Our  lake  is  very  fortunate  in  the  variety  that  it 
offers.  There  is  no  sameness  to  dispel  the  charm  of 
one's  first  impression.  It  is  a  lake  of  long  points,  of 
mountain   vistas,  of  romantic    retreats  and  groves,   of 
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long  sand  beaches,  of  wooded  islands,  of  craggy  shores. 
The  surrounding  towns  are  full  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  things, — cascades,  profiles,  water-worn 
gorges,  dark  forests,  long  meadows  and  crystal 
streams. 

Sometimes   there  comes  a  morning  in  mid  August, 
when  the  world  seems  created  anew.      The  sky  is  as 
blue  as  that  of  Italy ;  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  like  a 
vast  mirror,  and  the  mountains  on  the  horizon  stand 
clear  and  sharp  in   the    pure   atmosphere.     It   is    the 
morning  of  all  mornings  to  visit  Cardigan.     If  not  equal 
to  such  a  task,  then  Welton's  Falls,  with  their  romantic 
glen,  invite  you,  or  it  is  delightful  to  ride  up  the  valley 
of  the  Cockermouth,  or  make  the  long  journey  about 
the  lake.     It  is  a  beautiful  drive  to  traverse  the  Alex- 
andria meadows  to  Foster  Pond,  thence  through  South 
Alexandria   to   the  Smith's   River   rapids    and    home 
through   Bristol   village.     Alexandria   is   type   of   the 
rural  New  Hampshire  hamlet.     It  is  a  score  or  more 
of  quiet  farm-houses,  clustered  around  the  town  square, 
from  which  arises  the  white  spire  of  the  church,  and 
from  which  radiate  a  half  dozen  roads  in  all  directions. 
Around    this   quiet   little  village   are  the  meadows. 
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Nving-liaunted,  a  tangle  of  aquatic  vegetation  stretching 
off  toward  the  quaking  bogs  of  Foster  Pond,  like  the 
salt  marshes  of  the  sea.  The  Smith  River  rapids  offer 
a  variety  of  river  scenery  unsurpassed  in  this  section 
of  New  Hampshire.  Tumbling  and  foaming  through  a 
narrow  canyon  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  waters  of 
the  river  at  length  jump  over  a  precipice  some  twenty 
feet  in  height,  forming  the  celebrated  Profile  Falls. 
The  profile  is  perfect.  Its  majestic  features  are  those 
of  an  Indian  chieftain,  the  last  of  his  race,  who  has 
remained  to  guard  the  land  of  his  fathers. 


The  spell  that  Pasquaney  throws  over  its  lover  is 
never  broken.  One  who  has,  through  a  single  summer, 
watched  the  shades  and  shadows  pla}-  over  its  waters, 
reveled  in  the  sudden  tempests  that  swoop  over  the 
mountains  upon  it,  lashing  its  waters  into  foam,  or  who 
has,  in  the  still  August  days,  speculated  on  the  hazy 
fabric  of  the  distant  mountains,  is  henceforth  the  ad- 
mirer and  defender  of  Pasquaney.  Over  all  the  land,  by 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  on  the  banks  of  the  south- 
ern gulf,  along   the   great   lakes,  are  those  who  have 
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passed  their  early  days  about  it,  and  who  now,  whenever 
fortune  and  the  busy  round  of  life  will  permit,  return 
to  its  well-remembered  scenes,  breathe  for  a  time  its 
life-giving  air  and  return  to  their  homes  to  dream 
again  of  the  charm  and  the  beauty  of  far-off  Pasquaney. 
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XVII. 
pareu:ieU. 

FAREWELL,  O  summer,  thy  sweet  days  are  o'er, 
The  dream  is  past,  and  I  must  dream  no  more ; 
The  goldenrod  is  by  the  dusty  ways, 
The  hills  are  dim  in  autumn's  golden  haze; 
Thy  mellow^  days  went  by  on  winged  feet, 
While  I  did  revel  in  thy  beauties  sweet, 

And  now  I  wake,  while  tears  unbidden  well 
And  sadly  sigh,   "Farewell." 

Farewell,  farewell,  enchanted,  northern  land, 
Farewell,  sweet  lake  and  stream  and  mountain  grand, 

As  she  who  left  the  sunny  shores  of  France, 

And  happy  days  and  love  the  sport  of  chance, 
Compelled  to  go  to  distant  cheerless  lands. 
Compelled  to  toil  and  weep  by  cruel  hands; 

While  memories  of  days  departed  swell. 

Like  her,  I  say,   "Farewell." 
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